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A DANCE IN OLD SAN DIEGO. 


BY Y VAN H VEY 


T is on the bough-roofed dancing-floor, 
’Way back in the brave days now no more : 
It is among the cavaliers, 

A-tripping with the lissome dears 

That bared those famous ankles, down 
In gay old San Diego town. 

The viols strike up and the guitar, 
And yonder, as comes the evening star, 
Her filmy skirt a little lifted 

A curling cloud afloat, wind-shifted, 

Blown now to left, and now to right — 

Glides Josefita into sight. 

Yon rider, he to every dear 

The boldest, gayest cavalier, 

Is rocking, rocking in his seat, 

Keeping the motion of her feet. 

He turns his horse, he runs him round 

The circuit of the dancing-ground. 

The earth is heaving like the ocean, 

Witched with Josefita’s motion. 

He comes again, he comes a-riding, 

And comes, too, Josefita gliding. 

The damba / brighter shines the star; 

He claps his spurs, he leaps the bar. 

Dancing! Sweet heavens, look on her now! 

| Not so light are the leaves that dance on the bough. 

The brimming glass upon her head 

Dreams like a lily upon its bed ! 

See! something she whispers in his ear 

That you would give the world to hear. 

Aha! somebody will go down, 

To-night, in San Diego town ; 

But where’s the shape that he could fear, 

He, Josefita’s cavalier ! 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS,. 


HERE is, so far as travel and study can tell one, no other 
area in the world quite so wonderful as the Southwestern 
portion of the United States ; and probably none so little 
wondered at—thanks to our fine American ignorance of 
whatever we have not been teld. It may seem anomalous 
that nature should have spent such a fortune on the most 
new-rich of nations, instead of putting it where it would be 
a glory to its home-people and a mecca to the rest of the 
world. Yet after all it is like her, the mother of com- 
pensation. For the land she has thus chosen for a marvel 
needed redemption of some sort. Geographically it is one 
of the most curious patchworks in existence ; and at first 
flush a great part of it is reckoned forbidding. The forests 
and streams of conventional lands seem to have been 
almost forgotten. While the other half of the continent 
is low, damp, wooded, this half is elevated, dry and bare— 
generically speaking, of course. And the lower quarter, 
the Southwest, has these qualities in an extraordinary 
degree. Its earth is arid; its sky is unlike any that 
civilized man ever dwelt under before ; so desiccated by an 
almost eternal sun that it seems a perennial miracle to 
those who had known only humid climes. Its atmosphere 
is so light, so clear, so tonic that those once fully habituated to it can 
never again approve of the alternately raw and muggy humidities of the 
East and Europe. Seventy per cent., perhaps, of this huge area looks 
to the uninspired tourist a howling barren, emphasized rather than 
redeemed by the fertile, thread-like oases of New Mexico and Arizona 
and California’s Garden of Eden. Its landscapes average brown and 
gray ; and there is less alluvial soil in this million square miles than in 
any other equal area inhabited by civilization. Yet the husbandman dis- 
covers that the largest crop he ever raised in the sloe-black ‘‘ bottoms’”’ 
of the Scioto or the Kaweily is fourfolded here on almost any gravel- 
bank—if only he will give the gravel a drink of water six or seven times 





a year. 
It is the country of swift surprises and sharp contrasts, the home of 
the paradox. Nowhere else in a comparable compass is there any such 
gamut of the races of men, nor such a Joseph's coat of geography, 
nor such variety of scenic wonders of the first magnitude. Not that 
every greatest thing on earth is assembled in the Southwest. The 
Himalayas are rather higher than any peak in the New World, as the 
Andes oversize any mountains of North America. The tremendous vol- 
canoes of San Gay and Cotopaxi and Kilauea have no parallel among 
the countless extinct cones of New Mexico and Arizona. The pre- 
historic monuments of Bolivia, Peru, Yucatan and Mexico (not to 
mention Egypt and Babylon) are far greater and more splendid than any 
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of the two thousand ruins in our two Territories. There are cannibals 
and Alps and Pyramids elsewhere, and none in the Southwest. And 
some matted tropics are twice as prolific, acre for acre, as Southern 
California. 

But the Southwest has a great many things peerless each in its class ; 
and is itself quite peerless in its aggregate of classes. Foremost of its 
wonders, of course, is the Grand Cafion of the Colorado —so immeasur- 
ably the greatest, noblest, most awful chasm on the globe, so incompar- 
ably beyond the wildest guebrada of the Andes or most stupendous gorge 
of the Gauri Sankar that to say ‘‘ I have never seen it’’ is to confess that 
one has really not yet learned the rudiments of scenery. 

The Yosemite would make a scratch on the Grand Cafion’s wall prob- 
ably visible across the chasm. In measurements up, down and across, 
the Yosemite would not be huge among any of the greatest mountain 
systems — yet it is unquestionably unique ; the most impressive glacial 
valley known to man. And the tallest known waterfall is in it. 

The largest and most splendid ‘‘ petrified forest’’ in existence is in the 
Southwest *—that area of hundreds of square miles in Arizona, dotted 
with huge trunks turned into the most beautiful of stone. There are 
petrified logs the world over (and many other areas of them in the United 
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Photo, by C. F. Lummis 
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(The Mesa Encantada ; 900 feet high 


* See February number, p. 122 
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States) ; but instead of the dull, grey, sandstone-looking 
product familiar elsewhere, the logs and chips of this 
‘*forest’’ are of almost every hue of the rainbow, and of 
adamantine hardness. They are of every sort of agate, 
and of chalcedony, and of topaz and amethyst; so that, 
standing in this enchanted spot one thinks of Sinbad’s 
Valley of the Rocs as a very sober place indeed. 

Ten times the greatest of all ‘‘ natural bridges’ * —a 
bridge 290 feet high, 500 feet span and 600 feet wide — 
lies in western Arizona, in the picturesque Tonto Basin. 

The largest village of cave-dwellings ever inhabited by 
aborigines is in the Southwest, in the exquisite cafion of 
the Tyti-on-yi, New Mexico; and the two next largest 
villages are near it, those of the superb buttes of the 
Pu-yé and the Shu-fin-né. Not only were these the 
largest communities of cave-dwellers in human story, 
but their cave-homes were the finest ever carved from 
the living rock. 

The largest and most important cliff-buildings ever 
reared by man are in this same strange area; and not 
only that, but the multitude of them is not paralleled 
anywhere else. The wonderful grey piles of the Mancos 
and the Mc Elmo, the Cajion de Tsé-gehi, and other ruins 
of southwestern Colorado and northwestern New Mexico ; 
‘* Montezuma’s castle’ and other prehistoric monuments 
of Arizona, are unmatched in any other land. And 


nowhere else is there any such strange setting of a cliff-house as those 
wild old eyries have which beetle above the gloomy tarn of ‘‘ Montezuma’s 
Well’ in the Tonto Basin, Arizona. 

There is no other land where aborigines still dwell in prehistoric 
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* This is putting it modestly ; it is 60 times as great as its nearest known rival in the United State 
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architecture so astonishing and so impressive as that of Taos and Zuii 
and the seven skyward towns of the Hipi. Nor did man in any other 
country ever occupy just such a marvelous townsite as ancient Acoma. 
Some trees are said to be higher in Australia, and I know some are 
thicker in the Amazonas than the sequoias of California ; but there are 
no other trees so consummately great, nor other groves so noble. The 
characteristic mesa formation so common in half the Southwest is typical 
in no other country —and it is one of the most striking features known 





DISTANT VIEW OF ‘ MONTEZUMA'S CASTLE 
A typical cliff-dwelling stories high ) 


in landscapes. There is no other country within the limits of a civilized 
nation where any savage rite so astonishing as the Moqui snake-dance, 
with live rattlesnakes as ‘‘ partners’’ is in vogue ;* no other where such 
medieval horrors persist as the crucifixion of the Penitentes; and in all 
probability nowhere else in the world is there such a collection of 
historically valuable autographs in stone as those carved centuries ago 
on Inscription Rock, in Western New Mexico. 


* See the January number, p. 70 
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For an area so neglected by self-styled travelers, that is a fair showing 
(though only the briefest outline) of ‘‘ biggest things ;’’ but it is only a 
trifling part of the list. All the important ruins in North America above 
Mexico are in the Southwest—from the immemorial bulk of Civano-Ki * 
(commonly called Casa Grande) and the other ancient cave- and cliff- 
dwellings of Arizona, through the awesome stone ruins of Tabird, Abd, 
Cuaray, Pueblo Bonito and many more in New Mexico, to the archi- 
tecturally beautiful Missions of Southern California. 

The most remarkable range of aboriginal cultures on this continent— 
and probably, for equal area, in the world—is here. The Apache is 
beyond question the most effective warrior in history, judged by the 
absolute standard of efficiency ; no other fighter, savage or civilized, ever 
killed so many enemies and got so little killed himself. Absolutely the 
highest art of basketry is found only among a few Southwestern tribes 


ACOMA~OGance of Sam ti 
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* A forgotten ruin in 1540 
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on this Coast ; and the 
finest blankets known 
to modern times were a 


¥ 
. 


made by the nomad 
Navajos of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. Short 
of the best East Indian 
fakeers, there are no 
magicians of more re- 
markable prowess than 
the shamans of the 
Pueblos and Navajos ; 
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and nowhere are there fey 
visible in this day of é ; 
grace more gorgeous | 7 
barbaric dances than 
those of these tribes. 
There is no other 
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nations, we have that 
THE RUINS AT ABO, N. M 

tremendous gamut of 

humanity, beginning below the staff with the nomad savage, and running 

through every note up to civilization in alt ; from almost the human a, 

b, c, up to the z of modern progress — for it is now past discussion that 


no equal number of men, of any tongue, ever did anywhere so much in 
1 ) g ) 
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THE GREATBST NATURAL BRIDGE IN THE WORLD, PINE CREEK, A 


1 is 600 feet from the front arch and 200 feet in diameter 
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The little circle of light in the central backgrour 
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a decade as the Saxon has done in the last and greenest edge of the 
Southwest. We have Man living in almost the primal crudities; in the 
highest form of the tribal relation ; in the patriarchal life that was when 
Abraham walked the earth—and in the modes of Chicago. All that, 
within the ethnographic stone’s-throw of 600 miles. 

The highest mountains in the United States are here, beginning with 
Mt. Whitney —in sight from whose summit is the lowest depression, save 
one, on the face of the globe. The Dead Sea, in Palestine, is chief of 
all such hollows ; but Death Valley and several other points on the desert 
of the Colorado are hundreds of feet below the level of the sea. Another 
contrast is that one of the most typical and extensive deserts on earth is 
here — striated and elbowed by the most productive areas occupied by 
English-speaking peoples. 

This is but the most diagrammatic sketch of what wonders are in the 
Southwest. I have for years spoken of these truths*, hoping to speed by 
an hour or two the day when Americans shall be less ignorant of their 
own country and less unprepared to understand others. But really there 
is no need to stop dinging atit. I shall follow the matter up, for the 
values of America are decent to be understood by Americans, and the 
subject is a long way from being exhausted. Expert special articles on 
all these phases of the Southwestern Wonderland will be a feature of this 
magazine, drawn from actual knowledge, checked by the foremost scien- 
tific work of the day, and illustrated lavishly from the most complete 
and most intimate collection of photographs ever made on an American 
frontier. The series will be —counting together its letter-press and 
illustration —the most complete and attractive exposition that so im- 
pressive an area has ever had in the United States. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


*See my Strange Corners of Our Country (The Century Co.), Zhe Land of Poco 
Tiempo (Chas. Scribner's Sons). 
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LESSONS FROM THE ALHAMBRA.” 


BY CHARLES D. TYNG, 


wth uf sen aety TUDY of many lands must teach the intel- 


ligent traveler that the specific architecture 
adopted by a people—however strange and 
purposeless it may appear to him at first 
flush—is always based on and best adapted 
to the needs of climate, custom, taste and 
ability. In most lands so sun-kissed as our 
Southwest we find prevalent some modifi- 
cation of the so-called Moorish architecture 
3 feces aes comp —which is rather Arabic than Moorish, 

i Among us, also, many are already begin- 
ning to realize its a fitness for this semi-tropic land ; and every 
year sees a large increase in the number of residences whose lines are 
more or less successfully modeled upon this style. Perhaps one reason 
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why the results have not always been happy is that the best models were 
not chosen; there has been too much copying of poor copies. So it 
seems peculiarly fitting to present in the pages of this Southwestern 
magazine some typical aspects of that greatest original—that master- 
piece and model of the characteristic architecture which experts agree 
is most adaptable to the needs of the Southwest—that fountain-head 
from which have flowed all the noble architectural types which so dis- 
tinguish Spanish-America—the Alhambra. 

We do not wholly know the origin of this splendid net result of adapt- 
ations from India, Persia and Byzantium, which crowns the hills of the 
ancient city of Granada, Spain. It was begun (probably in 1248 A. D.) 


*Iustrated from photos. by Senan y Gonzales, Granada, Spain 
+The name is a corruption of the Arabic Kal’ al hamrab, ‘ The Red Castle 
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by Ibn al-Ahmar, and was finished in 1314 by Mohammed III. 
It was built (as excavation shows) upon still older Roman ruins ; and 
these covered still earlier ones, probably of Phcenician origin. The 
Torres Vermejos (vermilion towers) are clearly not Saracenic ; and to 
this day archeologists are divided as to their source. 

The Alhambra was not a mere “ palace of the kings of Granada,” as 
is popularly imagined, but almost a city in itself— a wonderful fortified 
town more than a mile long, with inner and outer walls, the former con- 


necting no less than 37 towers, many of which are themselves palaces, 
with their pa/ios (court yards), gardens, fountains and sumptuous halls. 
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The Torre de la Cautiva*, for instance, shown on page 220, is said to have 
been the prison of Isabel de Solis, a noble christian captive. It was she 
(afterwards known as Zoraya ) who supplanted the mother of Abu-abd- 
Allah and married his father. To what the engraving shows, you must 
add the beauty of the dado of vitrified tiles, the arabesque ornamenta- 
tion of the walls, the decoration of the windows—and the most vivid 
color-scheme that you can imagine. 

The Torre de la Vela (Tower of the Candle)—from which one can 
almost see the bridge of pines where the disheartened Columbus was 


*Tower of the Captive 
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overtaken by Isabella's messenger and brought back to the aid which 
enabled him to find a New World—is a noble feature of the Alhambra. 
Here, January 2, 1492, the christian flag was first unfurled over the con- 
quered citadel of the Moslem ; a huge cross covered with plates of silver 
was erected, and mass was said, in sight of the victorious Spanish host 
encamped in the valley. 

Another engraving (page 216) shows an exquisite reach of balconies 
on the outer wall, leading to the tower of El Mirab, where the sacred 
books of the Moors were kept, and where their custodian lived in con- 
stant vocal prayer. 

The Moors (more strictly the Berbers, from western Morocco) were 


never fully dominated by the Arabs. They were nomads, had no style 
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of architecture, and were then, as they are now, tent-dwellers. Arabs 
and Berbers, coming through Morocco to the conquest of Spain, were all 
alike called M/oros by the Spanish ; and everything connected with them 
is still known as Moorish. 

That these ‘‘Infidels ’’ who conquered and held Spain for more than 
700 years were a wonderful people is proved by the traces they left. 
Aside from their military prestige, they were fosterers of learning. The 
universities founded by them were thronged with students from all parts 
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of Europe. They encouraged industries and commerce. That they 
were adept in engineering as in agriculture, their marvelous irrigation 
systems testify. In architecture they equaled, if they did not excel, the 
world of that day; for though the monuments they left in Spain have 
points of resemblance to the Byzantine, and still more to the Persian, 
yet their architecture as a whole was so individual and characteristic 
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that it ranks, even now, as one of the great, distinct types. More than 
their prowess in war, their love of learning, their promotion of manu- 
factures, it is their architecture which will be longest remembered. It 
so impressed itself even upon their christian conquerors that to this day 
the residences and public buildings of Spain and of the Spanish colonies 
carry its chief characteristics ; modified by Iberian thought and by the 
exigencies of varying lands, but always unmistakable. 

This Moorish or Moresque architecture is adapted to all homes—from 
the humblest house to the most sumptuous palace. A remarkable 
characteristic is the way in which it assimilates ornamentation — the 
only limit being the builder’s purse. Of this, all southern Spain is 
filled with wondrous examples; but the Alhambra is the culmination of 
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it all. Yet in it all there is not a hint of our vulgar “ ginger-bread 
work.’’ All is dignity and grace, harmony of form and color, suitable- 
ness to climate and the needs of the occupant. The vigorous geometric 
designs—whose germs, found in the Punjab, reappear in the temples of 
Persia, the minarets of Egypt, in Algiers, Tunis, Morocco—are developed 
to perfect symmetry in the Alhambra, where endless patterns mingle 
and unravel again like a field of stars, unfolding the more the more one 
azes. 

In the Alhambra we find arches almost Roman or Norman ; others 
nearly Gothic; others of the horseshoe type which seems to have 
originated, crudely, in Byzantium, been copied in Venice, and afterward 
revived iu Tunis, Cairo, Fez and Spain. Sometimes all three are com- 
bined ; all adorned to the last degree—as witness the detail from the 
Hall of Justice (p. 218). This ornamentation of pierced-work, with its 
appearance of lace, is marvelously beautiful. Like other decorations of 
the Alhambra, it is of a stucco whose secret seems to bea lostart. We 
make none nowadays that will withstand the storms and vandalism of 
seven centuries. 

The Arab expended comparatively little thought on the exterior of his 
dwelling, since he thought of it as something to live in rather than to 
show off. Frequently the outside was almost blank wall; the lower 
story pierced only by the huge entrance ; the upper only by latticed 
windows. Protection and privacy were his aim ; since we need not con- 
sider these things, our architects have more latitude. 

In ornamentation the Alhambra is a mine of endless inspiration. The 
abundance of decoration is marvelous. Note the capitals in the Sala 
del Reposo ; the walls in several of the illustrations. Note the mosaic 
dado of glazed tiles of innumerable designs, the countless patterns in 
the panels, the frieze, the arabesques around the doorways—the Arabic 
letters lending themselves so exquisitely to decoration that they have 
given a name to the style known as ‘‘arabesque.”’ 

A beautifully characteristic bit of the Alhambra is the Sala del Reposo 
(Hall of Rest), p. 217, part of a palace bathroom. Here, after the bath, 
the bather rested on soft cushions in the alcoved seats, breathing the 
perfumed air, sipping sherbets, listening to musicians in the hanging 
galleries, feasting the eye upon architecture perfect in form and gorgeous 
in color. 

Rome at its zenith was not more luxurious. Yet these ‘‘ Moors ”’ did 
not become effeminate—or they could not have held Spain for nearly 800 
years against a race nurtured in war, victorious over the Goths and Van- 
dals, hating the invaders not only for aliens and conquerors but for in- 
fidels. That the ‘‘ Moors” were not enervated is proved, again, by their 
universities, their advancement in science and commerce—aye, and by 
their wonderful resistance in the siege of Granada until, overcome by 
the snperior numbers and equipment of the armies of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, they stubbornly withdrew from Spain. 

Parts of the Southwest — particularly Southern California — have a 
climate very like that of the Mediterranean shores of Spain; and our 
landscapes, in mountains, cations, valleys and plains, as well as our skies 
during most of the year, strongly recall those of the Iberian peninsula. 
The architecture which so eminently fulfilled the climatic conditions of 
Spain is also the best adapted to ours ; while as to its beauty and educa- 
tional value it is worthy of the most discriminating community on 
earth. Our mountains are a background so appropriate that this archi- 
tecture seems predestined for them. ‘The massive walls give strength 
and dignity, as for a worthy home of home-loving people, not a cheap, 
ephemeral frame lodging place. Impervious to the heats of summer or 
the chill of our ‘‘ winter,’’ they furnish also embrasures for lovable seats 
and balconied windows. The arches are the most perfect framing for 
our semi-tropic vistas; the red tile roofs, precious splashes of color 
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among our crowding evergreens. Most valuable of all is the patio or 
court yard, upon whose broad corridors every living-room should open. 
There may be two or more patios, one behind the other ; and one may 
be glazed against unpleasant weather. Here, also, is the house garden, 
with its flowers and fountains. Of the many patios in the Alhambra, 
two are shown here—that of La Mezquita (the Mosque) and the famous 
Court of the Lions. 

Fame and fortune await the architect who shall best adapt this style 
to our local and modern exigencies. Looking soberly at this noble 
monument of an architecture wrought out with infinite patience and 
conscience and artistic feeling by pagans of six centuries ago, this im- 
mortal ornament of a land we have been taught to despise; and then 
looking around us clearly to just what we heirs of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury’s end are building—it ought to give us that discontent which is the 
beginning of better achievement. 


Pasadena, Cal 
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THE HOPKINS SEASIDE LABORATORY. 


BY ERNEST £ HOA 


ILI, biologists are familiar with the seaside 
laboratories which have been established 
at several places in this country within 
recent years. To the general public, how- 
ever, they are hardly known, and much 
less is known of their purpose and import- 





ance. 

To Louis Agassiz we are indebted for 
the first of our seaside laboratories, estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago on the 
island of Penekise in Buzzard’s bay. Here 
many of our best known biologists of today were students under Prof. 
Agassiz. Modern biological methods in the United States may almost 
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be said to have originated with Agassiz at Penekise. It was there that 
President Jordan of Stanford University first became interested in the 
study of fish ; and his high standard today in the science of ichthyology 
may be traced back to these influences. Since the establishment of this 
school which, though eminently successful, was doomed to short life, 
many others have sprung up. The best known of these is the one at 
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Wood’s Holl, Mas.., with Prof. Whitman of Chicago University as its 
director. To this laboratory students and investigators yo every sum- 
mer, among whom are the leaders in biological science in this country 
today. It is the ambition of the young student in biology to spend his 
summer here where he may become acquainted with marine forms, which 
furnish a large part of the working material in biology. With the in- 
vestigator, asummer at the sea shore is a necessity if he wants to keep 
pace with the advancement of the day. There are other well known 
seaside laboratories, among which may be mentioned the Johns Hopkins 
and the Cold Springs Harbor on the Atlantic coast and the Hopkins at 
Pacific Grove, Cal. This last is already one of the most promising, 
although the youngest, of the seaside laboratories. Almost as soon as 
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the Stanford university opened to students, the professors at the heads of 
the biological departments began to consider the plan of establishing 
on the Pacific coast a seaside laboratory. The active work was under- 
taken by Professors Jenkins and Gilbert. Mr. Timothy Hopkins has 
been the first and chief benefactor ; and from him the laboratory takes 
its name. 

The old Spanish town of Monterey, once the capital and principal 
port of California, is only two miles away, with its picturesque old 
adobe buildings. There is a fishing station on Monterey Bay, and the 
Italian and Chinese fishermen often bring in rare and curious forms and 
furnish much excellent material which would otherwise be scarcely ac- 
cessible. The bay, in the words of Dr. Jenkins, ‘‘ has proved to be a per- 
fect paradise for the marine biologist.’’ The forms of life found here, 
such as holothurians, jelly-fish, sea anemones, limpets, etc., greatly 
astonish those who are familiar only with Atlantic forms. Whales, 
grampus and seals are often seen sporting in the bay. No more delight- 
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ful place could have been secured for a marine laboratory than the one 
chosen on Monterey Bay. ‘‘ What do you doin the laboratory ?’’ is often 
asked. The student may pursue whatever branch of marine biology 
most interestshim. He may study the marine algz, or sea weeds which 
are most abundant and are often collected and mounted simply for 
their beauty. But he must not be at ali content with simply learning 
names and carefully pasting the plants on square pieces of card board. 
He will want to know just where the plants grow, how they are repro- 
duced, and what their minute structure is, how they are related to one 
another and to plants higher and lower than themselves. One will 
learn how to collect the plants and will make many trips along the shore 
of the bay at low tide searching for them, and learning incidentally 
many things about the star-fish, sea-urchins, crabs, jelly-fishes, sponges, 
and many other forms of sea life. Or one may study zodlogy and, col- 
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lecting these various animal forms, take them to the laboratory and 
make careful dissections, thus learning something of their gross and 
minute anatomy, their relations to one another, their embryology and 
their race history. One will learn something of the theory of evolution, 
will see how one form has advanced and another degenerated. A com- 
mon barnacie will interest one more, when it is known that it is a de- 
generate crustacean, and that the young animal as first hatched was for 
a long time thought to be an adult crustacean. If one should be so for- 
tunate as to discover an extremely simple sack-like animal adhering to 
the under surface of a crab, it will add much to its interest to know that 
this ugly creature, almost devoid of organs, is really a crab, which 
through an ancestry of parasitism has now become a degenerate crab or 
sacculina, having lost most of its organs and become dependent upon its 
host for its existence. And in the same way the ascidians, which look 
like plants adhering to the rocks, will be greatly more interesting wher 
one knows that they are in fact degenerate vertebrates. 

These are a few examples of what a beginner in biology may do at the 
Hopkins laboratory. Other students are prepared for more advanced 
work. Some may study the physiology of invertebrate animals, others 
the nervous system of fishes from the lower to the higher, still others 
the development of various animals, such as chitons, sharks, jelly-fishes, 
hag-fishes, etc. There are many who are prepared to do original investi- 
gation of various kinds, and they are furnished private rooms and find 
abundant material at Pacific Grove. 

There is plenty of opportunity for diversion in the way of long ex- 
cursions on the coast, perhaps to Cypress Point or to Carmel Bay, 
where Junipero Serra founded the Mission more than one hundred years 
ago. There is dredging from the laboratory boats for forms on the bot- 
tom, and skimming for forms on the surface, and there are many other 
ways of uniting real work with pleasure. 

Prof. Loomis, the well known ornithologist of the San Francisco 
Academy of Science, has made a very complete collection of sea-birds 
found here. 

Prof. Johnson of Illinois State University made a fine collection of 
insects here in 1892, this region offering unusual opportunities for the 
entomologist. 

In short, students from the universities, teachers in the schools and 
colleges, investigators or others having a real interest in biology, may 
spend a profitable and delightful season at Pacific Grove. 

All who have been students here feel greatly indebted to Mr. Hopkins 
for opportunities for study which can be secured in only a few places in 
the United States. The enthusiasm of the lecturers and instructors is 
contagious, and students and teachers always regret when the summer 
season closes. The successful management is in great measure due to 
Dr. O. P. Jenkins, who from the first has given great personal attention 
to the needs of the laboratory in general and to each student who has 
pursued a course there. 


Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena 
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CHARLIE GRAHAM. 


BY EUGENE M. RHODES 


From the cliff that frowns beside 
Amargosa’s bitter tide, 
Charlie Graham's signal light 
O’er the desert parched and brown 
Flamed its nightly message down, 
“All is well! good night! good night!” 


From the shadows gaunt and gray 
Charlie Graham, where he lay 
Dying, by his beacon light, 
With his latest strength and breath 
Flashed across the Valley of Death— 
‘‘ All is well! good night! good night !” 
* ” * x 
Where the farther slopes are dark 
One is watching for the spark 
That shall kindle on the height ; 
Shows her child the sudden star 
Where love’s message gleams afar— 
‘** All is well! good night! good night! ’’ 


Low she croons a cradle song, 
‘*Sleep, my baby, not for long 
Shall the mine from home delay him.’ 
Sleep, poor mother! dream and rest, 
With your babe upon your breast — 
All is well with Charlie Graham! 


’ 


Engle, N. M 


THE SHADOW OF THE GREAT ROCK 


BY BERTHA §& WILKINS 


|'T was when Ukla was dead and his brother and 


friends had buried him in the desert sands. Every- 
thing that belonged to him was buried with him. 
His blankets were folded around him, his bow and 
all his arrows were placed at his right side. 

When Ukla was a boy, he and his friend Soom 
went to the hunts together, and they were called 
“the brothers.’’ Then Soom took the fresh green 
leaves and bit them lightly with his teeth, and the 
face upon the leaf as he opened it up was Ukla’s face, he said. And one 





day he said : 

‘The leaves dry and do not keep the picture. I will make a better 
one that will last always.”’ 

So he drew the face of Ukla upon a small slab with the sharp point of 
his arrow ; and when the people saw it they said: 

“It is Ukla!”’ 

Soom carried the picture with him when he went away, for were they 
not brothers? But when Ukla died, Soom brought the slab to be buried 
too. For would not the picture which was like Ukla keep his spirit 
down here on the earth when it longed to go? 
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Yet all that was Ukla's could not be buried: for Numa was his wife 
and Tulee was his little daughter. 

They mourned and mourned for him, and at last Numa said to the 
child: ‘‘ We will go across the desert to the hills where is my father, and 
we will live with him.”’ 

Then Numa took the food they would need, and Tulee took food, too. 
The mother placed the stone jar full of water upon her head, and they 
started for Numa’s home, far away. 

They started in the early morning before the sun was up. The moon 
had risen late and the desert was a great whiteness before them. They 
walked on and on and on. Numa walked before and the child followed; 
their shadows fell black upon the sands. 

Then the sun arose, whom they dreaded ; and they walked on and on. 
When the sun burned, little Tulee cried to her mother: 

‘* Water! I am thirsty! ’’ 

But the mother did not turn. 

“‘ Wait until we reach the great rock ; then I can set the water off 
without spilling it. If I lift it to the sand I might spill it.’’ 

But that was not the reason. It was because one must not begin 
drinking early in the desert. 

They walked on. Only their footsteps on the sand and the rustle of 
lizards on the rocks could be heard. 

‘* Mother, I am thirsty !’’ moaned the child. And the mother said: 

“Tt is now not far, little one. We will stop at the great rock and 
rest.” 

And they walked on. The sun blazed down upon them and the heat 
seemed to make a hum in the air. The sky was white with heat and 
the yellow sand threw it all back to the sun ; and yet they walked on 

Now the great rock was in sight with its cool black shadow. Numa 
heard a groan behind her and hurried to set the jar upon the flat sur- 
face. Then she ran back to her child, for the little one was lying in the 
sand. 

She carried the child to the cool shade, groaning ; for the eyes were 
dull and between the teeth was the swollen tongue of one who dies of 
thirst. 

She dropped water between the white teeth again and again. She 
bathed the little face ; she moaned lullaby names. But the child did not 
move. 

Then Numa’s passion broke forth. She poured the water upon the 
black hair and the little brown body. Not a drop did she taste, though 
her tongue was thick and hard. 

And at last she buried the child deep under the sands. And she 
raised the water jar high above her head and threw it hard against the 
rock and broke it; then she laid it on the littke mound. For so do 
Indians when the life is spilled. 

It was night when Numa's old father heard a sound at the door of his 
house ; and when he opened, his daughter lay there. He could not say 
anything ; but he gave her water, fresh and cool from the spring, and 
wet her hair and face. 

After a long time her tongue could move, and she told him. She did 
not weep; but her face was dark; it had the shadow of the rock 
upon it. 

Numa lived with her father always. She did not take another hus- 
band nor long for other children. She died, long, long ago, and went 
to Ukla and Tulee. And out on the desert is the great rock, and in its 
shadow a broken water jar marks a child’s grave. 


Banning, Cal 
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OUR FOOTHILL NEIGHBORS. 


BY MARY E. WRIGHT 


ONCEALED in a lovely cafion at the foot of the 
California Coast Range, surrounded by everlasting 
hills, over-topped by snow-capped sentinel peaks; 
where our ears were charmed by rippling waters and 
the voice of the majel calling so mournful-sweet to 
its mate in the chaparral; where we were lulled to 
= ——_ rest by the howl of the coyote, or startled at mid- 
night by the cry of some belated heron ; where our eyes feasted upon 
ever-changing views —there, far from towns, nestles a little cabin, our 
first home in the sunset land. For it we now hold a deed from our 
beneficent ‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ who lost his wager that we could not live there 
five years without starving. Yet more than this title to our home, we 














value the experience of those years. 

Although if we would gratify the occasional human desire to see a 
chimney we had to step out and look up at our own, yet we were seldom 
lonely ; for monotony forms no part of foothill life. Here if anywhere 
it is the unexpected that happens. Our neighbors, the native animals, 
were untiring in their efforts to form our acquaintance ; and the results 
were sometimes amusing, but more often disastrous From the moun- 
tain lion that crept down by night from his cave in the rocks and drank 
the life-blood of a valuable colt, to the trade rat that ran off with my 
hairpins and mush stick, they were all thieves. To the puma justice 
was meted out by a dose of poison placed in the carcass of his victim ; 
the morning sun saw his royalty stretched upon the spot —a beautiful 
creature, whose huge paws and eight feet of length betokened his power. 

Owing to the thievish propensity of our ‘‘ neighbors’’ our efforts at 
ranching were not entirely successful. The mountain quail made no 
secret of his intention to despoil our corn field ; for while we dropped 
the grains, he would continually call out from the neighboring sage — 
** you fool, you!”’ (accenting the fool)—instead of civilly whistling ‘‘ Bob 
White ’’ as does his Eastern brother. 

The attentions of the coyote were perhaps the most annoying because 
most persistent. He was never discouraged even if fifty visits and an 
equal number of serenades were necessary to procure one chicken. 
Why the Indians in their folk-lore should make him such a dullard, and 
the butt of all practical jokes, I do not understand. Perhaps they never 
stood shivering at dead of night encouraging the dogs in their chase 
after a coyote whose yelps at the north of the house had disturbed their 
slumber—while morning disclosed the fact that his mate had simulta- 
neously visited the hen roost on the south. He seldom received retribu- 
tion at our hands, for contrary to general opinion we deem him to some 
extent a benefactor, in that he subsists principally upon rabbits, whose 
depredations ( together with those of the deer ) upon our young orchard, 
vineyard and growing garden, were all but fatal. This however was not 
the catastrophe it might at first appear, as it led to the discovery that 
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condensed fruit and vegetables in the form of juicy venison and rabbit 
meat were very palatable and a great aid in winning the wager with our 
illustrious Uncle. 

The invasion of the rattlesnake we looked upon more seriously, but 
this nuisance was soon abated, for our herd of forty beautiful Angora 
goats which roamed the hills feeding upon sage brush and wild buck- 
wheat, and furnishing us with meat and milk, soon drove the reptiles 
farther back; not, however, before we had secured a large collection of 
rattles. The owner of the first of these relics I found basking in the 
potato patch, and I immediately began a fusilade with stones. Perhaps 
I am about as proficient as the average of my sex in that manner of war- 
fare, but being endowed with the gift ot continuance, I finally lodged a 
stone on the snake's body and then proceeded to build a rockery over 
him, pausing only when my material at hand was exhausted. I felt 
indignant that in searching for my victim, my husband preferred to use 
a hoe instead of his hands. Did he think it was alive? Alas for pride! 
The removal of the last rocks revealed the reptile coiled for battle ; and 
the victory I had thought mine was reserved for another. 

I must not forget the horned toad that hopped about my garden snap- 
ping flies and bugs. I could not divest my mind of the impression that 
it was his satanic majesty’s earthly representative, and that the lizards 
of every variety were his angels. Our little ones considered the request 
that they remain in the range of our vision needless restraint, and wan- 
dered one morning around the point of the hill, from which direction I 
soon heard the loud barking of two dogs that were their constant com- 
panions. Hastening to the spot I was informed that ‘‘a large jack rab- 
bit ’’ was the cause of the disturbance. I was retracing my steps when 
a rustling in the branches of a mountain cherry tree caused me to look 
up, when, horrors! gazing down into mine were the fiery eyes of a— 
what? I had never seen a wild cat, but immediately surmised this to be 
one, and leaving the dogs in charge hastened after a gun, which fortu- 
nately was double barreled. Something akin to stage fright made my 
first shot go astray. I had failed to place the weapon against my shoul- 
der, which neglect caused my front teeth to ache for several days. But 
the next barrel brought the creature to the ground. I now have its skin 
mounted as a rug, and as I look into the glassy eyes I live my thrilling 
experience over again. Some think to rob me of my glory by calling it 
a silver gray fox, and truth compels me to acknowledge that among the 
many wild cats I have since beheld, none have been so beautiful as this, 
whose tail, its crowning glory, is twenty inches long. 

Gathering wild flowers was a pastime of which we never tired. Much 
has been told of these beauties of which nature weaves her carpet in 
this Golden State, but never have I seen them in such variety and pro- 
fusion, such glorious array of color, as in this mountain retreat. It was 
while thus employed I came upon a real wild cat crouching in a gully 
not six feet away. Wise ones tell us wild cats are timid and will not 
attack human beings ; but this one’s demeanor was not that of a coward. 
He deliberately arose and after a survey of the disturber of his peace 
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slowly walked away with that stealthy tread common to his species, 
after stopping and turning about to see what I meant to do about it. He 
may have been timid; but I am entirely content that I did not try to 
stop him. 

Observing the wild bees that came daily to our watering-trough, and 
noting the general direction of their flight, we were able to locate their 
cave in the rocks, from which we succeeded, after much tribulation, in 
extracting about two hundred pounds of amber sweetness. We also 
secured the queen of the colony, with quite a retinue of her followers. 
This proved the nucleus of what in future days became to us not only a 
pleasant but very profitable business. 

Once, upon entering our cafion after a day’s absence, we were met by 
a stream where no stream had been. It kept deepening as we proceeded, 
until it was above our horses’ knees. It had been a clear day, with the 
exception of lowering clouds above the mountains. To us who were 
uninitiated no explanation then suggested itself. We had not realized 
that in this peaceful abode we were in danger of being swept away by 
cloud bursts in the hills above us. Fortunately this one had been sever- 
al miles distant, and had spent its force before reaching us. 

We are not incapable of enjoying the beauties of art and the handi- 
work of man; yet remembering nature in her most picturesque and wild- 
est moods, we cannot help sighing now and then, as did the ‘‘ last of the 
Moors,”’ for the life which has gone by. 


Pasailena, Cal 


THE GOLDEN POPPY. 


BY MARY EE. MANNIX 


What time the upland, all aglow 
With every meadow flower we know, 
Invites us to the jeweled hoard 

Long in its arid bosom stored ; 


What time the vine’s frail tendrils cling 
To the bright mantle of the spring, 

And emerald ferns in cafions deep 
Unwrap their dewy folds from sleep ; 


’Tis then she comes—the dearest flower 
Of all that billowy, fragrant bower — 
Uplifting from the arid mold 

Her dainty cup of fluted gold. 


Copa de oro! Let who may 

Rifle her gold, cannot! Nay, 

She seems to me a sacred thing— 

The perfect child and crown of spring. 


San Diego, Ca! 
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A RARE MORNING-GLORY. 


BY ETHELIND LORD 
é¢ POMEA Heavenly Blue’’ 
(which an English firm re- 
fused to catalogue by that 
name, alleging that it might 
shock the religious sensibilities 
of its patrons) is believed to have 
originated in the gardens of Mrs. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd, at Ven- 
tura, Cal. Like all other Ipomeas, 
it is merely an enlarged ‘“‘ Morn- 
ing Glory’’—except that it is 
perennial, and more deserving of 
the name than even the lovely, 
old-fashioned flower which 
brightened so many mornings of 
our childhood. The color is in- 
deed ‘‘ heavenly,”’ being as inde- 
scribably soft and enchantingly 
blue as California skies. 

If you have never seen an 
Ipomea bud open, you have yet a 
great pleasure in store, particu- 
larly if you are so fortunate as to 
have one of the ‘“‘ Heavenly Blue 
to watch. The method is the 





” 
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Meausard-Cullier Eng. Co 
same in all, but in no other is the color so satisfactory. Each spray 
bears several buds; and as they remain fresh for several days when put 
in water, each morning brings fresii blossoms and renewed delight 

Not long ago I brought a bunch of the involuted buds into the house 
and put them in a glass of water. In the morning most of them had 
opened, but a few were still closely folded, and I sat down to watch their 
wonderful awakening. 

Slowly, slowly, almost imperceptibly, the spirals untwisted, showing 
lines of tender pink in the shadows, at last forming a five-pointed star, 
still tightly closed, with no hint of the golden heart, or the perfect round 
of the opened flower. 

Still more slowly, reluctantly, it seemed, this star separated, at the 
center first, giving a glimpse of the long, beautiful white throat and 
golden stamens. Then, with a little tremor, a thrill as of gladness, and 
a proud consciousness of its peerless beauty, the blossom unfurled its 
azure globe, and seemed to breathe “It is good to live.”’ 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Dinectors 


OFFICERS Frank A. Gibson 
President, Chas. F. Lummis Henry W O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham Rev. J. Adam 
Secretary, Arthur B Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt 
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413 Kensington Road, Los Angeles Chas. F. Lummis 
ADVISORY BOARD 
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Adeline Stearns Wing Geo. H. Bonebrake 
Tessa L Kelso Don Marcos Forster 
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C D. Willard John F. Francis 
Frank J Poiley Rev. Wm J. thichester 
Elmer Wachtel Maj H. T. Lee 
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The work of the Landmarks Club is finding generous and cordial response, fat 
home and abroad. Subscriptions of a dollar and upward comein from all parts of the 
country. At the time this page goes to press the gross contributions aggregate over 
$600, the great majority of which applies directly to the work. Printing. stationery 
legal and other services necessary to the Club’s work, have been generously given 
and have of course been cred:ted at their current cash prices. The only cash expenses 
of the Club to date have been : $14.50 for filing articles of incorporation, $1 postage 
$3.50 (half price) for a stereopticon exhibition, and $1 for the rent of San Juan Capis- 
trano 

The cash contributions already amount to over $240; and lumber, nails, tie-rods 
etc., precisely equivalent to cash, are about $230 more. This is a handsome beginning, 
and the campaign is just getting warm. 

Since the last issue, in which the generous initiative of the Kerckhoff-Cuzner 
Lumber Co. in donating 2000 feet of lumber was mentioned, other companies have 
been interviewed by the committee and have shown the same handsome liberality. 
The Willamette Lumber Co. gave 2°00 feet, making 4000 ; and the L. W. Blinn Lumber 
Co. raised it to 6000; the J. M. Griffith Co. added 200 and the Stimson Mill Co 
rounded out the full 10.000 feet that was needed. Each of these donations 1s equivalent 
to $40. Other generous contributions a:e enumerated in the list below 

On the :oth of March a full carload of lumber and other materiel was shipped to 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano ; the Southern California Railway generously giving 
the Club half rates. 

The Club is under many obligations to the Friday Morning Club for courtesies 
Feb. 2sth an exhibition of 75 magnificent stereopticon views of the Missions was given 
in the F. M. C. hall; and March 6 Mr. Sumner P. Hunt delivereu an admirable lecture 
on Mission architecture at a crowded session of the same club. 

The Pasadena committee gave an entertainment for the benefit of the Landmarks 
Club, March 21, after this magazine had gone to press. The ladies have worked with 
much enthusiasm, and handsome results were expected 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE 

Previously acknowledged, cash, $159.50 ; services and material, $106.25 ; total, $265.75 

New contributions: Willamette Lumber Co. ‘2000 feet of lumber) $40; L. W. Blinn 
Lumber Co. :2000 feet of lumber: $40; J. M. Griffith Co. (2000 feet of lumber) $40 
Stimson Mill Co. (2000 feet of lumber) $40 

D. Hooker, $20; Baker Iron Works ‘iron rods and turn-buckles for supporting 
)$15; California Hardware Co. (nails: $12; W.H. Burnham (Orange, Cal.) $5; 
’ H. Burnham (Orange, Cal.) $5; Richard Mercer, $s. 

$1 each: Frances A Groff, Robert Steere, T. A. Eisen, Mrs. Ella H, Enderlein, 
Frank Van Vieck, Frank Wiggins, Mrs. Freak Wigsine. Mrs. C. M. Severance, S. B. 
Cannell (with Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y.), L. A. Groff, Chas. F. Sloane, Geo. Rozet, 
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Ruth A. Bradford (Riverside, Cal }, Julia Boynton Green, Isabel H. Wheeler (E] Paso, 
Tex.) Dr. Dorothea Moore (Hull House, Chicago), Chas. Ducommun, jr., Johy S. Noble, 
Mrs. John S. Noble (both, Dunsmuir. Cal.). D. M. McGarry, Theo Summerland, Wm. 
D. Windom (Washington, D. C ), Wm. Martin Aiken (Supervising Architect, Treasury 
Dept., Washingt: n), Edward A. Bowen (Brooklyn, N. Y.:, H S. Chandler (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), Homer P. Earle, L. S. Moore, R. W. Poindexter ; Mrs. Ella P. Hubbard ‘Azusa), 
Mrs. Lucy N. Wright, J. G. Mossin, Mrs. Geo Russell, Dr. Wm. Le Moyne Wills, Jane 
P. Kendrick (Saco, Me.), Humphrey B Kendrick, Edward A. Schaffer, Wm. D. Bab- 
cock. Mrs. H. J. English, Miss M. F. Wills, Hurbe rt Isaac (Orange, Cal.) 

Through the Pasadena Committee, $1 each: Grace G. Wotkyns, Mrs. B. M. Wot- 
kyns, Mrs. Belle M. Jewett, Mrs. fohn Mitchell (Providence, R.I.), Mrs. R. B. Kellogg 
(Lock Haven, N. Y.', Miss A. L, Fau'kner (Santa Barbara), Miss A. R. Faulkuer (Sanita 
Barbara), Mrs. C. G. Emery (New York), Francena Emery (New York), F. A. Foster 


(New York). ' 
Material and services: Kingslev- Barnes & Neuner Co., printers, $7.50 (making 
their total contribution $17.50) ; W. R. Burke. attorney, $10: Union Photo-engraving 


Co., $5 ; Stoll & Thayer, booksellers and stationers, $1.75; W. H. Wilson, stereopticon 
expert, $4. 


LA FIESTA OF 1896. 


ARLY in the springtime of the year, when the roses and lilies 
bloom in profusion, and the hills and mesas are streaked with the 
yellow of the poppy, the thoughts of the people of Los Angeles 

and of Southern California generally turn to the celebration of La Fiesta. 
It comes at a time when the harvest of oranges is about completed and 
before the summer crop of cereals and deciduous fruit is ready to be 
gathered ; when bounteous rains have given promise of full growth and 
bearing ; when the light chill of winter has passed and the long, spring- 
like summer is about to begin. It is of all the year the most proper sea- 
son for general rejoicing. The Italian and the Spaniard sing their 
farandole in September; the merry Englishman celebrates his harvest 
home in October ; the New Englander holds his thanksgiving in Novem- 
ber ; but the Californian, for whom the beneficent year is a succession of 
harvests, selects the springtime, when nature is fairly at her best, for- 
mally to rejoice at his good fortune. 

The Caucasian race has held fiestas in Southern California for over a 
hundred years, and before that time it is safe to assume that they were 
held in some shape by the Indians, who could scarcely have failed to 
appreciate the highly favorable conditions in which their lot was cast. 

The institution, as it at present exists, is not a parvenu, for it is older 
than the tallest palms beneath which it is enacted. Neither is it an exotic 
affair like the celebrations held at many of the towns of the middle West 
which are little more than efforts to imitate the famous European cele- 
brations or the Mardi Gras festival at New Orleans. La Fiesta is as much 
at home in Southern California and as well adapted to its surroundings 
as the chaparral on the hillside or the brodza in the meadow. If by 
any chance it should be allowed to die out for a year or two, it would 
soon again be renewed, for the people would demand it. 

The festival of 1896 promises to follow the example set by its prede- 
cessors in excelling all the events of similar character that have gone 
before. 

It lasts for five days—from April 21st to 25th. The 21st is given 
up to preliminary exercises. On the 22d come the maiu day procession 
and the concert. On the 23d there is an athletic entertainment, and at 
night the brilliant illuminated parade, ‘‘ The Lands of the Sun.”” On 
the 24th there are the children’s celebration and the ball. The festival 
closes on the 25th with the famous flower parade, which this year prom- 
ises to be of extraordinary excellence, and the carnival of maskers at 
night. 

Such in brief is the program of events prepared for the enjoyment of 
the many thousand visitors who will assemble in Los Angeles from South- 
ern California and the Eastern States. With its next number the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE will present its readers with a more extended account of 
these famous festivities, together with many interesting illustrations. 
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If our Uncle Sam has ever heard the long-time frontier A PLAGUE 
proverb—‘‘ what things you do see to shoot when you haven't 
a gun ’’—it must run in his head a good deal just now. For 
this long-boned, rawboned, lion-jawed specimen — nobler, even in the 
caricatures whereby we know his face, than are any of the smug politi- 
cians who nowadays take his name in vain—finds his present trail infested 
with all sorts of freaky game, and not even a blunderbuss in reach. 

There seems to be nothing immediate to be done by him (and such 
other Americans as do not think with their feet) except to note with 
pride how many more kinds of a fool an American Congress can make of 
itself than can any other legislative body nowextant. Also to remember. 
The ballot is a slow medicine ; but administered patiently, sternly and 
long enough, it is competent to purge even Congress to sanity. 

The Lion has had his say about the indecent flippancy with which a 
certain class maltreats the President of the United States ; has made his 
plea for such respect to our chief magistrate as self-respect inculcates. 
One might theorize that the legislative arm of our government should 
be as due to be honored as the executive ; but there are very clear reasons 
why it is not and cannot be. In the first place, the President is elected 
to be President of the United States. Again, there is focussed upon him 
a responsibility so direct, so inevitable, so tremendous that it would 
sober and steady a man far weaker, far less scrupulous than any who was 
ever yet President. Surely we should choose only the best ; but even if 
the cheapest politician who has been named for the office had reached it, 
the odds are a hundred to one that he would not have disgraced it. 
Within arm’s reach of memory, a notorious spoilsman became, in the 
twinkling of the accident which uplifted him from the vice-presidency, 
one of our safest presidents. The President stands in the same fierce 
white light which beats upon a throne. The brunt is his. He cannot 
hide behind anyone. And so, though he will sometimes blunder, he 
will never be an evil-doer nor a professional ass. 

But Congress is responsible to no one. Theoretically it can be called 
to account by its master the People ; practically it cannot. And it knows 
it. It is not in its election a Congress of the United States, but a jumble 
of congressmen of incoherent sections. It is elected piecemeal, to rep- 
resent not the country but the —th Massachusetts District and the —nd 
Georgia. So far from being sobered by any accountability, the average 
Congressman celebrates his escape from obscurity by going on a spree 
with his mouth. He barnstorms the national stage. The sober audience 
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—which an American must hope and believe is still strongest in 
America — he does not once look toward. The gallery is noisier — and 
he plays to it with noise. There are noble exceptions to this; but the 
sane men are not the ones we are deafened with. 

The spectacle of the last three months is probably the gravest that 
unintoxicated Americans ever witnessed — for no foreign menace can be 
so serious as disease at the seat of our national life. Deliberately and of 
actual knowledge, it is to be said that there is not one of the despised 
Latin-American ‘“republics,’’ hot-blooded and impulsive as they are, 
whose Congress would have practically whooped into war without one 
word of discussion, as our Congress did in the Venezuelan matter. 
There is not in Mexico or France or Norway or Germany or Italy or 
pagan Japan a legislative body where such consummate ignorance of the 
issue, such heartless flippancy, such Apache readiness to plunge a people 
in war could have prevailed without one sober voice to protest ; one cool 
finger uplifted to say: ‘‘Wait a moment. Let us think.’’ And it is 
perfectly safe to say that in no other country which has newspapers 
would so many of them have abetted the successive crimes against intel- 
ligence which have branded the last three months in Washington. 


aa ee The most tolerant Westerner is not permitted to forget for long 
STiLL ABROAD. ‘He ignorance of the East. When the periodicals and text 
books give him a brief respite from their blunders, then Wash- 
ington reminds him that it has never been able to learn a geography 
more than two hundred miles wide. This time it is a statesman in the 
Postoffice Department who issues orders that the people of Long Beach, 
Cal., shall spell their postoffice Longbeach ; that Del Mar shall be Delmar ; 
Las Posas, Lasposas; Ben Hur, Benhur—and so on. The Lion does not 
much believe in revolutions ; but this under-educated and over-paid clerk 
is not altogether the government of the United States; and to snub him 
is hardly hightreason. It is perfectly true that Newyork and Newjersey 
and Saintlouis and Rhodeisland might better suit the sort of brains this 
gentleman enjoys than the present spelling ; but the Constitution of the 
United States does not yet empower any accidental ignoramus to tell the 
people of any city by what name they may venture to call themselves. 
If the people of the Southern California postoffices which have been 
thus butchered have half an American spirit, they will simply laugh at 

the vandal, and go on spelling things correctly. 


OUR , “yee : 
FIRECRACKER The joke of the Cuban affair is funnier to anyone else than to 
. an American —to him, the ghastly stupidity and indecency of 
concress, § astly dit) y 
it are too near hometo be comic. Here is the fire-cracker Con- 


gress which misrepresents (please God) the best sense and honor of the 
United States, not only insulting but blackguarding a friendly nation ; 
seriously — or as near seriousness as a Morgan gets in his sober moments 
— moving to ‘‘recognize’’ the independence of a people that does not 
exist even on paper, a fugitive horde of ignorant bandits and barn- 
burners without a local habitation ora name. This imbecility, unprece- 
dented in the history of nations, is urged on the ground that Spain early 
recognized the Confederacy. Such an argument of demagogues is 
worthy of the cause. They know they prevaricate, and that every man 
who is not ignorant of history knows they know it. The Confederacy 
was wrong, but it was a government. It held its territory in fact. It 
had seaports and forts, cities and states, a capital, a government, a cur- 
rency, and armies. And Jefferson Davis and his cabinet were not skulk- 
ing in Europe. From Sumter until Appomatox the South was a country. 
Our own colonies in the Revolution have been cited as dishonestly. 
The colonies were a country, in possession of their domain, and fighting 
by civilized armies, not by bushwhackers. Yet even France did not 
recognize our belligerency until two years after the most important town 
held by the British had surrendered to Washington, and nearly four 
months after the principal British army had been made prisoner by us. 
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The Cuban rebels have not a government nor a single spot whereon a 
government could sit down if there were one. They have not a seaport, 
nor a fort, nor a capital, nor a town, nor currency, nor anything that 
sane men can call an army. Their only “‘government’’ is a huddle of 
runaway adventurers in New York — where it will always be so long as 
there is danger. The figureheads in Cuba are only to bunco those who 

refer to be ignorant. The rebellion is composed of the worst elements 
in the island, led by a few abler men of as noble motives as Debs’s. 
Indeed the only parallels to the Cuban insurrection with which the 
United States is familiar are the Debs and Coxey “‘rebellions.’’ Congress 
would have ‘‘recognized’’ both these, if they had managed to hold 
together a little longer. 

We look for this sort of thing from the Lodges and Fryes and Morgans 
and Tillmans. We do not expect the sane words of the Whites and 
Hoars and Hales and Cafferys to stop the tide. But it was enough to 
stun one when Senator Sherman stood up the other day and gravely 
charged Captain-General Weyler with making the wives and daughters 
of Cuban rebels dance naked before his soldiers. Mr. Sherman has been 
a man of use to his country; but if age has brought his brains to this 
pass, it is time he was retired to some Old Man’s Home where bunco- 
steerers and green-goods sellers cannot get at the inmates. 

Our politicians hate Spain, not because they know an earthly thing 
about history, for they have proved their ignorance ; not because she 
ever did us any harm; but because they werc born that way. England 
naturally hated and belied Spain, her traditional foe ; and we, though 
we hate England with a ridiculous hatred, prove our descent by carrying 
out her grudges. 

The chief reason why we pretend to despise England is that she has 
been a land-grabber. Now we are entering upon the same “robber 
policy.’”” We want to grab Hawaii. We want to grab Cuba. We want 
to spend hundreds of millions for navy and coast defenses—whv? To 
mind our own business with? Not atall. No nation and no collection 
of nations is going to attack us so long as we remember the wisdom that 
stretched from Washington to Lincoln. But our politicians do not 
intend to remember. The cue is—no matter how disguised now —a 
policy of conquest. If we goon for the next twenty years as we are 
going now, the United States will be trying to swallow the whole Western 
Hemisphere—and failing. And that will mean the beginning of the end. 


A gilded youth of New York, being one night in desperate sreais 
straits, put a pistol under the nose of a man he met on a lonely WHAT HE 
street and said: ‘‘ Aw, give me youah money or I'll blow out NEEDS MOST. 
youah bwains, y’ know.”’ 

The other looked at him calmly. ‘ Sonny,’ said he, ‘‘I reckon you'd 
do better to blow out my money and take my brains! ”’ 

One T. V. Wilson of 122 Pall Mall, London, recalls this episode. 
Probably Mr. Wilson would not steal money out of a safe. Possibly he 
should not be too much blamed for getting brains wherever he can lay 
hands on them. But he needs to acquire some morals. Anyone in the 
United States who should steal the cover-design of this magazine would 
be attended to by the law; but it is not copyrighted abroad, and can be 
stolen there by anyone who has the instincts to steal when he can steal 
without being punished. The design cost money and brains; it is 
property ; to appropriate it against the owner’s will is thievery. Mr. 
Wilson has appropriated it and put it on the cover of a railroad pamph- 
let. I mistake the railroad for which he is ‘‘ general European agent,”’ 
if he does not hear from his superiors as soon as they learn what he has 


done. 
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THERE are, after all, but two kinds 
of people in the world ; those who like 
Kipling and Alice in Wonderland, and those 
who do not. 


If all the new magazines trust in God and keep their powder dry, we 
shall presently be grasshoppered with them beyond the plagues of Egypt 
But there are cheerful probabilities that the majority will come to forget 
their maker and their umbrella, and catch their death of dampness. 


THE . 5 ; 
HOMER It is a curious fact that no other writer of this generation (and 


OF THE JUNGLE. probably none of this century) ever added so much to his fame 
—after he had set it world-wide upon its feet — by his first venture into 
an absolutely new field as did Kipling with his Jungle stories. Indeed 
there have been few such Columbian discoveries in modern literature 
anyhow, as this landfall of a whole new continent of fiction. While too 
many writers have been making clear the beastliness of humanity, no 
other story-writer has had the insight to know and the power to make 
graphic for us the humanity of the beasts. One of the most eminent of 
critics has said that there is nothing since A‘sop like the Jungle stories ; 
and he might have left out the comparison altogether— for A%sop’s 
didactic pills, with beasts merely for sugar-coating, are no more to be 
compared to Kipling’s vital Jungle-people than Dr. Watts to Homer. 
Here are no Punch-and-Judy-trimmed fables, but stories that swing and 
sway and kindle us as very few have ever done. Few men’s men are so 
contagious heroes as Kipling’s beasts ; and one must think long to recall 
any book wherein so many of the characters have so much possessed him 
as Bagheera the Panther, and Akela the Lone Wolf, and Kaa the Python, 
and Baloo the sapient Bear, and Hathi the Ancient, and several more — 
not to mention Mowgli himself, the Man-cub who became wise with the 
wisdom of the Jungle. Here are no sawdust shadows moving across 
boards which the author needs label ‘‘ This is a stage.’’ Every actor 
stands forth with an actuality that is so usually impossible to words that 
the drama had to be invented to enforce them. 

The first Jungle Book took the reading world by storm. At least one 
of its stories (‘‘ Mowgli’s Brothers’’) is unequaled in literature, and 
several cross the line to real greatness. The Second Jungle Book — and 
last, for there are to be no more Jungle stories—had its welcome pre- 
destined, and it took 40,000 copies to meet the first orders. If it is not 
clear that Mr. Kipling has quite lived up to the difficult standard of the 
former volume, it is wholly certain that no other living writer could have 
come so close. In the nature of things it is impossible that all the 
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members of a book shall be as great as the heart of it. But if we can- 
not have again the first sun-burst of surprise, several of the stories in 
the present book are fully worthy to follow ‘‘ Mowgli’s Brothers”’ and 
‘*Kaa’s Hunting.’’ Such stories as ‘‘How Fear Came,”’ and “ Letting 
in the Jungle,’’ and ‘“‘ The King’s Ankus,’”’ no one but Kipling could 
write; and when it comes to ‘The Undertakers,’’ and ‘‘ Quiquern ” 
(which is of the Arctic, but splendid as its mates of the Jungle), and 
‘*Red Dog,’’ the greatest story in the book—why, no one else could even 
try to write them. The fore-songs and after-ballads have also some 
characteristic touches of the present master of English balladry. 

The only real criticism fit to be made in face of such a book is a 
general one to the author. His work is always good individually, but 
all his books of stories have some air of being flung together. It would 
be worth while to make, of the present two, one perfect /umgle Book ; 
with the best Jungle stories in their chronological order, and the splendid 
other stories of other lands put to a volume by themselves. The Second 
Jungle Book is decorated by Kipling’s father, and printed at the De Vinne 
press The Century Co, N, Y., $1.50. 


The magazine birth-rate recalls an urchin to whose home the ANO 





doctor brought many presents. The genial stranger, getting STILL THEY 


acquainted with the boys after school, asked this one : 

** And how many brothers and sisters have you, my little man ?”’ 

‘“*Dunno!"’ said the youngster, reflectively. ‘‘I haven’t been home 
since morning.”’ 

No one knows how many magazines there are who hasn't been home 
since morning. The latest at the time of going to press is the Penny 
Magazine, ot which the April issue is Vol. 1, No. 1. It is a short-story 
monthly, evidently patterned after the B/ack Ca/, but with better-known 
contributors and at a half of the price. It hails from Philadelphia. 


In matters of taste, young people may well be bettered by a yor THaT 


COME. 


book so beautiful to the eye as Catharine Br oks Yale’s Nim SORT OF 


and Cum, and the Wonderhead Stories. But it is doubtful if 

many children will warm to these stories. Those who do, will bear 
looking after. Normal children do not run to puns, which are a vice of 
less singlehearted maturity ; and Nim and Cum is mostly built of puns 
imported from a great distance. The hero fishing with the North Pole 
for a rod, the Equinoctial Line, and a bent meridiaa for a hook, or 
punching holes in the “ Little Dipper’’ with a ‘point of view” for an 
awl — he is rather too laborious a joker to please the sort of youngsters 
we would better bring up. Zhe Wonderhead Stories are not so forced ; 
but nothing in the book shows much understanding of the real lingua 
franca of childhood. Way & Williams, Chicago, $1.25 


Among the best things in the first volume of the Chap-Book A BOOK 


CHILDREN. 


was a series of ‘‘ Dreams of Today’’ by Percival Pollard. Mr. WHICH 


Pollard is now editing 7he Echo, of Chicago, and making a 

success of this fortnightly reproduction of the best caricature and poster 
art at home and abroad. He has a!so recently issued his first novel, 
Cape of Storms, which has just given me pleasure in the reading. It 
has shortcomings which appear mostly of haste ; and the putative moral 
will be largely quarreled with as a matter of ethics. But the real con- 
cern of the book is its picturing of a fine young manhood sophisticated, 
cheapened and nearly ruined by the city ; and this devolution is por- 
trayed so delicately and sympathetically and sanely that the story leaves 
a good taste in the mouth. Prophecy is a dangerous function in these 
days ; but we ough: to hear worthy things from the young man who can 
do this in his first sustained flight. The Echo Pub. Co., Chicago. Paper, 
with cover by Will Bradley, 75 cents. 


PROMISES. 
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THE There is only one magazine published west of the Rockies 
ONLY which expects coztvibutors to take their pay in a subscription. 
ONE. A lady called on the Lion the other day to say : 


**You don’t know how much I owe you! I cut that story down one 
half, as you were kind enough to advise, and sent it to the Warmedover- 
land. ‘They accepted it and gave me—two years’ subscription. Now if 
it hadn’t been for you, the story would be twice as long, and they might 
have sent me their magazine for four years !’’ 


If the Cosmopolitan’s friends found its February cover a shock, 
a worse was in store for them. The March cover seems to in- 
dicate a lady caught out without her umbrella in a hard 
rain of scrambled eggs. 

Sports Afield is a sturdy magazine of field-sports, adventure and 
Western life, which honestly lives up to its title. It is now in its 16th 
volume, Chicago, $1.20 a year. 

There are getting to be more magazines than there are names to go 
round. Zhe Lotus, intercollegiate, is a Kansas City addition to the 
deckle-edged bibelots ; small, ‘‘ Modern”’ and perceptibly undergraduate. 
The Lotos is from New York, and more magazine-like, in size and build 
and contents. It succeeds 7he New Cycle, and seems to be an organ of 
the Federated Women’s Clubs. Miss Neith Boyce, formerly of Los 
Angeles, is its literary editor. 

Oue is glad to see that Zhe Black Riders did not measure the cubic 
contents of Stephen Crane. He has followed these unversed verses, 
which were properly laughed at, with a war-story, 7he Red Badge o/ 
Courage, which has made a great hit in the East and England. Mr 
Crane is only 24 ; and if he is willing to work, and not too proud to take 
off his hat to the rudiments of English grammar when he meets them 
on the street, he is likely to make his mark. 

Life at Shut-In Valley is a collection of California tales by Clara 
Spalding Brown, of Los Angeles. The successful short story, in the 
present sense, is the rarest thing in literature, and Mrs. Brown makes no 
pretence to be one of the elect. Her tales, however, are unaffected and 
clean. The Editor Pub. Co., Franklin, O. Paper, 50 cents. 

The death of ‘‘ Bill’? Nye takes another peculiarly American figure off 
the stage. Not at all of the rank of Twain or even of Burdette, he was 
little of a wit but much of a humorist. He was probably the most suc- 
cessful type of the ‘‘funny man.’’ He has made a great deal of laughter 
and done very little harm withal ; yet one cannot help feeling that he 
was somewhat misapplied. For Nye had in him enough of real though 
wilful humor to have made a much more enduring name if his work had 
been a little better advised and a good deal less sold by the yard. 

The Hartford Fost has secured for its literary editor Chas. Dexter 
Allen, well-known as a bibliophile and authority on book-plates, and 
will make a special feature of its literary department. 

It is a comfort and pride to such as care for the dignity and worth ot 
American letters that we have in the United States a literary review which 
is really critical and sane and studious and never hysterical ; one which 
is as reliable as it is scholarly. The Chicago Dia/ is, as Whittier called 
it, the best purely literary journal in this country ; and it ought to have 
a place on the table of every person who cares to keep abreast with the 
best criticism of the day. 

Arizona is a country of magnificent distances and calibres. Even 
the church militates with nothing smaller than a forty-four. A new 
religious fortnightly in Phoenix wears this head : 

Reo-Hort Eortion. 
THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 
It is in red ink all through ; and Bro. C. M. Lane, who encarnadines it, 
is no slouch of a fighter. 


THIS, 
THAT AND 
THE OTHER. 
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-.4 NE of the greatest surprises of the Southwest is the 
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San Francisco Plateau—that gigantic whaleback 
humped above the general surface of the Mogollon 
water-shed in northern Arizona. It is as different 
from the rest of the system as hope from despair. 
On either hand the strenuous desert laps its side — 
,) on the east, the lofty barrens of the Painted Desert :; 
on the west, the sunken aridities of the Mojave. 
Yet here, hemmed between these bare, thirsty lands, this vast swale 
rounds upward like a fertile island. Below it, on either side, the parched 
plains support no nobler timber than the sage-brush ; but up here is the 
most splendid forest in Arizona — and one of the finest in the Southwest. 
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Below are sands and heat ; up here the breath of immemorial pines and 
the tang of breezes off the snow-peaks, and knee-high grasses, and 
glades and ponds, and —trout brooks! There are people who carefully 
leave their minds at home when they travel, lest they accidentally learn 
something en route ; but to any intelligent traveler the sudden vision of 
this magnificent forest which looks down on either side to hundreds of 
treeless miles, is matter not only for delight, but for thought. 

This great Arizona pine-belt, where the Atlantic & Pacific R. R. crosses 
it, is about sixty miles wide from east to west. North and south it is 
two hundred miles long. Fifty miles north of the railroad, the incon- 
ceivable chasm of the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado chops it across, but 
does not terminate it. Fifty miles south of the railroad the tremendous 
Mogollon Escarpment (more popularly known as the ‘Rim Rock ’’) 
dumps it over cyclopean cliffs into the edges of the Tonto Basin—beyond 
which it clambers up again to the Mazatzals and other ranges, dying out 
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at last only where the great uplands dwindle away to the gaunt deserts 
below the Gila. 

This belt is the Arizona divide, the culmination of the Mogollon water- 
shed, its average height being somewhere about 7000 feet, while its sen- 
tinels, the noble San Francisco peaks, rise to over 13,000 feet — the high- 
est mountains in Arizona. 

Even in the Southwestern Wonderland* this region stands unique—the 
most wonderful area in the United States. And its intellectual interest 
is not greater than its physical charm. The very air of this great piney 
plateau is a revelation. Its scent is the scent of Maine forests ; but there 
is a tonic in it that Maine never knew—nor any other land of humid 
skies. The altitude and the dryness of it give the atmosphere a quality 
which it is quite hopeless to try to explain to people who have never 
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* See article, page 204 
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learned anything better than Adirondack air, for instance. One becomes 
a pulmonary epicure in it; the lungs reach greedily to get their fill of it, 
and the freshened blood tingles in every capillary. In winter there are 
great but not persistent snows, and the mercury has severe sinking 
spells ; but for a summer climate there is nothing in North America so 
exhilarant and so tonic as this—for here are the advantages not alone of 
altitude but of dryness. 

Flagstaff, the principal town of this superb plateau, is 6935 feet above 
the level of the sea; a wide-awake, prosperous American town, nestled 
among the stately pines at the foot of the San Francisco mountains, 
whose sharp, volcanic peaks, snow-crowned most of the year, have so 
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much to do with redeeming this region from the desert which pinches it 
on either side. The location is ideally beautiful, with its vistas of Mt. 
Agassiz and his mates through the columnar pines which edge into the 
very town. 

Astonishingly healthful, steadily prosperous beyond almost any other 
town on the A. & P. R. R., backed by the practically inexhaustible 
wealth of its forests, and with so many of the natural attractions which 
make life worth living, there is uo uncertainty about the future of Flag 
staff. 

The town getsits rather peculiar name, by the way, from the fact that 
a government expedition, camping here on the Fourth of July, trimmed 
up a spar-like pine and floated Old Glory from its peak. Naturally the 
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locality has been a marked spot since overland travel first began ; for 
the footsore explorer, toiling across the deserts, would not soon forget 
this magnificent oasis. Frémont came this way — in fact, the A. & P. 
R. R. largely follows the trail of the Pathfinder—and before him the 
hardy trappers, and after him the Argonauts steered their course for 200 
miles by the San Francisco peaks. It is likely that Capt. Garcia Lopez 
de Cardenas, Coronado’s emissary, who discovered the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado in 1540, came here with his twelve men ; and that Antonio 
de Espejo did in 1583 It is certain that Juan de Ofnate, the founder of 
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New Mexico, passed here in his tremendous march from Santa Fé to the 
Gulf of California, in 1604-5, for his chronicler, Fray ZArate-Salmeron, 
describes the country of the pines unmistakably in his Relaciones. 


But all these things are of the past ; and it is with the present and fu- 
ture that Flagstaff has the larger dealings. It is a modern American 
town, with the clear American eye to the main chance, and the sturdy 
American fists to win thither. And it holds the key to success by several 
doors. 

For one thing, it is destined to become an important point in the itin- 
eraries of intelligent tourists; not only as a charming summer resort, 
but as a center of some of the greatest scenic wonders of the world. 
Not only is it a natural approach to the Pine-creek Natural Bridge, 
**Montezuma’s Castle,"’ ‘‘ Montezuma’s Well,’’ and other marvels of that 
region; not only does it command the wonders of Cataract Cafion and 
Walnut Creek Cafion with its cliff-dwellings, and an important group of 
cave-dwellings, but it is also the main entrance to that greatest thing in 
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the world, the Grand Cajion of the Colorado. Add to this that it is a 
fine hunting country ; that its air is so clear that it was chosen by Har- 
vard College as the best point in the United States for a branch observa- 
tory ; that its great mountain reservoirs guarantee an abundance of the 
purest water; that its forests, unmarred by underbrush, are one vast 
park in which one may ride everywhere — and you begin to know some 
of the attractions that will make Flagstaff a mecca of discerning trav- 
elers. 

In the fine cafion of Walnut Creek, an hour’s ride from town, are 
hundreds of cliff-dweller ruins* of the small house type, ranged like 
martins’ nests along the shelves of the tortuous chasm which yawns sud 
denly in the floor-like plain. 

One can also drive from Flagstaff down into the picturesque Tonto 
Basin, descending by the cafion of Oak Creek, and visit the five-story 


* See page 210 
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cliff-dwellings of the Beaver-creek type. There is no other region in 
North America where such ancient and important ruins can be so easily 
reached from a railroad. And the strange little settlements of modern 
aborigines amid the wild beauties of Cataract Cafion are more interesting 
than anything most tourists see in a transcontinental journey. 

The foremost material interest of Flagstaff is of course its vast lumber 
resources. Such an area of ‘‘ four-to-the-thousand ’’ pines means some- 
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thing in the bare Southwest; and Flagstaff commands the situation 
The Arizona Lumber and Timber Company controls 871,000 acres of these 
forests. It owns five saw-mills, with an aggregate capacity of 385,00 
feet of lumber in a 24-hour run ; not to mention a 35-mile railroad o 


its own, buildings, stores and other properties. Its president is D. M 
Riordan—and that is not the end of him, as the name of their position 
is of some men. ‘A gentleman and a scholar’ is an abused term ; but 
every one who knows this broad man and strong one—as most South 
westerners do—feels its literal application in this case. The globe- 
trotter will remember no hospitality longer, either for itself or for its set 
ting, than that of Mr. Riordan’s home—which is finished inside as an 


honest log-cabin. 
In addition to its other industries, the Arizona Lumber and Timber 
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MILL N AND PRINCIPAL LUMBER YARIL 
Arizona Lumber and Timber Ce 
Company has recently fitted a box factory and is manufacturing fruit 
boxes— which will supply the enormous California market. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties incident to the depression that has 
prevailed in this section during the past two vears and a half, the com 
pany has managed to keep going in good shape, and last year (1895 
turned out about 18,000,000 feet of lumber. 

One peculiar feature in the organization of this company is that 
every stockholder in it is an employé ; that is to say, there are no in- 
vestors connected with it except those who are actually concerned in it 
and bearing the heat and burden of its daily operations, Every man 
who has been five years with the concern has, through the system adopt- 
ed by its president, become a stockholder, without investment on his 
part. In addition to this, every man who is in its service for more than 
one year, becomes a sharer in its profits; and if he has been two years 
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in the service of the company, is entitled to become a stockholder if he 
so chooses. Dur!ng the past year a complete reorganization of the com- 
pany has taken place in order to bring about the above set of conditions 
and to acquire the interests of investors in the concern who have never 
been actual workers. All this having been accomplished, the present 
organization looks forward with confident hope to a renewed activity in 
its field, and to legitimate rewards thereof. With anything like reason- 
able prosperity in the region which it serves, this company expects to 
manufacture and to sell 2,000,000 feet of lumber during the present 
year (1896). 

During the year 1595, this company purchased the Central Arizona 
Railway company's entire property, including rails, rolling stock, 
roadbed, franchises, etc., and is now operating it in connection with its 
lumber company. 
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L. A, Eng. Cc THE RED SANDSTONE QUARRY 


Another important material wealth of Flagstaff is its immense deposits 
of a superb red sandstone, one of the handsomest and best building 
stones in the United States. Some of the finest buildings in Chicago are 
of this Flagstaff stone, which can be quarried in larger perfect blocks 
than perhaps any other. 

A curious but important product just beginning to be known is the vol- 
canic tufa, which makes the best of fire-brick. Light, yet resistant to 
pressure, so completely a non-conductor that you can heat one end of a 
brick of it red hot and hold the other end between your fingers, it 
seems destined to become an important factor in our architecture. 


Flagstaff is the chief town and the county-seat of Coconino county. 
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BABBITT BROS’ ESTABLISHMENT 

It has a population of about 1500, and is an attractive-looking, as well as 
a progressive, town. It has gas and electric light, a foundry, stores, 
bank (the Arizona Central), a good hotel, churches, schools, and fine 
public buildings. The court house, the school and the new Territorial 
Reform School (now being finished) would not be out of place in any 
city whatever. 

A Summer School of Science will begin in Flagstaff July 1st. Depart- 
ments in musical and dramatic art and natural history will be directed 
by eminent specialists. The Lowell Observatory will be occupied, and 
astronomical observations of practical value are hoped for. Competent 
instructors will teach in the various scientific lines, and class-work will 
be supplemented by a course of popular lectures. Arrangements are 
making for the accommodation of 500 students, and favorable railroad 
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THE BANK HOTEL, AND THE GRAND CANYON STAGE 
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THE J. A. VAIL BLOCK Photo. by F. W. Sissor 
rates are expected. The double attraction of the School of Science and 
a few weeks amid these really magnificent surroundings will undoubtedly 
bring a large number of people to Flagstaff this summer. 

Flagstaff has all the furnitures of a wide-awake American town of its 
size. Indeed, a great many Eastern towns of 1500 would be very much 
surprised to discover how many things which they have not are to be 
found in this place ‘‘ on the frontier.’’ The stores are particularly nota- 
ble in such a comparison ; the principal ones carrying such stocks as 
would make the New England village merchant gasp, and put some of 
his big-city cousins to the blush. The Babbett Bros., dealing in general 
merchandise, wholesale and retail, command an immense tributary 
country, and have, besides their fine store in Flagstaff, three trading- 
posts in the Navajocountry. The Flagstaff Commercial Co. carries a 
large line in dry goods, clothing and groceries. Dr. D. J. Brannen, 
President of the Board of Trade, conducts an extensive drug business. 

From Flagstaff, the finest accessible point in the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado is reached by the easiest and pleasantest route. A daylight’s 
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DR. BRANNEN’S DRUG STORE Photo by F 


drive through the noble pine woods, in one of the first-class stages of 
Wilbur Thurber, brings the traveler to the brink of the matchless 
gorge at Hance’s. Here are very comfortable accommodations, with 
proper facilities for exploring the ‘‘rim,’’ or going down to the bottom 
of this incomparable rent in the earth v/a Hance’s excellent trail. 

The probabilities are that a railroad will presently be built from Flag- 
staff to the Grand Cafion ; but the journey is more charming now than 
it will ever be on a railroad train, aud not a bit more to be feared, though 
of course not quite so lazily easy. 

Flagstaff is also a heavy shipper of wool, the range being a favorite 
field for sheep men. ‘The largest area of fine grazing-lands in the Terri- 
tory is upon this plateau, and horned cattle are also an important factor 
Mining is not vet largely developed, but is to be counted in the assets 
of the region ; for there are enormous mineral riches waiting to be taken 
from the walls of the Grand Cafion and its tributaries. 





GENERAL VIEW °F THE RAN ANYON 

















